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THE SYMBOL AND THE PAST 


T IS not likely that many people give much thought to symbols used 
in writing and speech, yet there are singularly few who do not use 
them constantly. And this use is entirely apart from words, such as 
lethal and colossal, which have grown into the language after having 
been transplanted from another wherein they first rooted as symbols. 
For usage has so established the meaning that in such cases it no longer 
remains essential for the one who uses such symbol-derived words to 
have any knowledge of their original references—a man may know that 
lethal means deadly without connecting it with the River Lethe, and 
that colossal means huge without thinking of the ancient harbor of 
Rhodes. He also may glibly call another a Croesus and not know that 
a fabulously wealthy Croesus once lived. When the man in the street 
refers to a Sampson of the ring, he knows what he is talking about even 
if he does not know that Sampson perished in the temple of Dagon. Yet 
he might be thoroughly puzzled if the poet were to ask if his Sampson 
has a Delilah. 

The poet obviously is continually concerned with symbols and in 
recent years considerable, and oftentimes heated, debate has centered 
around them. To maintain the position of the ultra-conservative that 
the symbols, which are part of the inheritance of the past, should be 
entirely preserved and used exclusively is an extreme. So too is that 
position of the modern poet rebel against tradition who advocates that 
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these be abandoned altogether and new ones, which arise from present- 
day circumstances, be invented. And neither can nor should be fol- 
lowed successfully. The rebel must inevitably find that he cannot get 
his readers away from the past and the ultra-conservative that he can- 
not isolate them from the present. The poet, who draws on the treasure- 
house of the past while simultaneously ready for anything of value his 
own day may offer him, adopts the happy middle course. 

At the same time, it would be folly not to recognize that the sym- 
bols of traditional culture are being endangered from another quarter. 
They must pass or remain the ever-narrowing private codes of the few, 
if they cease to have communicability. This latter is definitely de- 
pendent on knowledge. Certain recent tendencies in educational fields 
have been aimed to cut man off from very much that goes to make up 
the Hebraeco-Graeco-Latin-Christian civilization. And any spread of 
atheism, any processes of thought which carries the individual further 
and further away from the sources of that civilization, ultimately, if 
not immediately, will make the symbols, which can be found so pro- 
fusely in English classical writers, unintelligible. One of our corre- 
spondents recently wrote us describing an experiment he had made 
with a group using an original Latin symbol which has been extensively 
used in the literature of all modern languages, as follows: “The symbol 
didn’t register at all, for the original classical context had been lost 
[by the group]. . . . How can we understand the present or cope with 
the future when we do not know the past? Universities do a murderous 
act when they deprecate the study of Latin and Greek literature. In 
the Middle Ages, Bernard of Chartres declared that his civilization stood 
on the shoulders of those giants (the ancient Greeks and Romans). Do 
we not do so still? 

This is an aspect of the preservation of tradition which is of tre- 
mendous importance, and whereas the poet individually may be able to 
do little to restore tradition to curricula, he can play a definite part in 
furthering it through his own work. When we state that we are con- 
cerned with the extension of Catholic poetic tradition in poetry, among 
other things we refer specifically to the preservation of poetry’s tradi- 
tional symbols. We are misinterpreted if we are thought to be zealous 
to keep poetry rigid in forms or in language. And similarly we are 
misinterpreted if we are thought to insist that no references be used 
which cannot be found in the master-poets of the past. The poet writ- 
ing today, or at any time, cannot afford to be slavishly imitative either 
on one hand of Shakespeare or Donne, Wordsworth or Swinburne, or 
on the other of the most trumpeted innovator and contemporary. 
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SUMMER NIGHT 


The frothy trees are lace against the moon, 

Black Spanish lace against the glowing lake 

Where frogs chant, insects fiddle, and the weeds 
Dry, papery rustlings make. 

The night wind brings a sudden scent of hay, 
Green-cut, of pipe-smoke strong. 

I lie and watch the moon ride up the sky 

And listen long. 

Always with eyes tight closed lest through the gloom 
The airshaft show the four walls of my room. 


SISTER MARYANNA, O.?. 


FIRST SNOW 


And down upon the still-warm summer leaves 

the cooling silence of this winter snow 

heaps heavy whiteness on the wind-hung green, 
as down it settles into deep-drift growing 
to ice the red rose and the marigold. 


So quick as this the winter was announced; 
with no shrill wind to whistle that it came 
the white wet settled on the sunny ground 
to catch the warm and startled flower faces 
still busy in the grasses with their games. 


And down upon the dear-warm summer friends 

the emptied friendlessness of winter rooms 

lights cold and bright the working time it hems, 
white cool-incising all the things-for-doing, 
bids, “be at work and burnish up the tools.” 


So quick to all the frolic in the sun 

with faces deep-browned, dear to me, and mine 

the duty-frost down through the summer cut, 
and so instead of broad sun bright high-shining, 
here burn night candles in the absence time. 


ROBERT WAYNE. 
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ADESTE 


The little, lovely touch of snow 
Is on the hemlock boughs. 

So in this Christmastide we know 
The best that life allows. 


As Mary had her Christmas joy, 
A sense of wonder near, 

So in this house another boy 
Shows us the wonder here. 


O bright as stars in Heaven shine 
The candles on this tree! 
As joy has come to me and mine, 
So peace to thine and thee. 
JOHN WILLIAMS ANDREWS. 


IF YOU WOULD KNOW 


If you would know the self I am 
Do not inquire of me, 
Before the answer could be found 


This I should cease to be. 


I may remember what I was 
Yet scarce can name the sum 
Before this I is whisked away 
To what I shall become. 


Far better ask the dream that was 
The heighth of its desire 

And read tomorrow in the form 
It takes for its attire; 


Thus you may hold, if there is such 
An entity as me, 
The solitary contours of 
My fleet biography. 
DAVID RUSSELL. 
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NEW PIETY 


They travel to the compass points, 
These soldiers young and unafraid 
For time is out of many joints 
And men consoling said 
That war will bring good will to men— 
Peace waits without the tide. 
So speed fresh youth to Moloch then— 
Old priests will stand aside. 
THOMAS O MALLEY. 


NO MORE DESTRUCTIVE FLAME 
(The Feast of the Immaculate Conce ption—1944) 


Once for our consolation it seemed, O Lord, 
Was this Thy gift of perfect innocence 

This isolation of the human seed 

From all its sad and lying lusts 

And all the subtler sophistries of greed. 


Now not to console but to alarm 

Comes this Thy mirror flashing heaven’s face 
Into the blood and dusty violence 

Of our eyes, into the deep and ulcerous place 
Where only cautery of her seven swords 

Can cleanse the wounds inflicted in this strife 
And wound us unto life. 


Blind to her glory, we withered men 
Swift only with our justifying words 
(The maladorous conscience says we meant no harm) 
Sweat in the desert of our fears 
Evaporate in our desires. 
Yet this last virtue, hope, whose fires 
Though banked are warm 
Shall still blaze bright 
And the dry tinder, kindled by Thy mirror, burn 
No more destructive flame but light. 
FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 
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YOUTH’S DESIRE 
(To Brother Denys G....) 


Remember, Nap, the steel, 
the tortured steel of Youth, 
the flaming sword of Life, 
we brandished high with adolescent fire 
amidst our terrifying greed 
and incensed breathless dreams? 


Its shackled thrall the heart 
in glory tasted Youth’s tormenting gall | 
and honeyed mellow wine 
from fickle Life’s prolific vine. 


Grape heavy were its shoots 
but wild with hot desire 
infinity, the avid thirst 
we could not quench, 
consumed our fevered blood, 
the yearning soul, the bone, the burning blood. 


We drank the earthly brew 
of love and sorrow’s limpid morning dew 
but more, we wanted more: 
To unknown clouds and heavens soar 
and quaff the golden wine, 
eternity and immortality. 


Yet evil helped us not. 
Its venom 
for us who knew no bonds but freedom 
forged upon the Serpent’s anvil 
chains of greater evil: 
despair, delusion. 


With angry roars of pain we stormed 
the iron jaws of truth and love 
and found the Cross, the blessed tree, 
where hangs the Son, the God of Life, 
in death. 

At last the bridge! 











The fire burns, the avid thirst 
is not yet quenched, 
but Hope in splendor reigns 
with Anguish 
in our hearts. 
RAYMOND H. POTVIN. 


QUESTION IN THEOLOGY 


These infant lips her kiss adored 
Were His Whose “Fiat” once had sent 
Our earth a-spinning round the sun, 
Made moon and stars and firmament. 


And now she waited breathlessly 
For these small lips to call her ‘“‘Mother.” 
And who will say the word was not 
Far more important than the other? 
PAUL STAUDER, S.J. 


A WINTER WORD 


For those who seek in any drift of faces 
Down a cold street the face they will not find, 
Ease them with Thee, Lord, 

Lest their love go blind. 


For every creature, shut in separate anguish 
Lit by the wordless hope, not yet a prayer, 
Steady his feet upon the first dim rung 

Of Thy tall stair. 


Enfold Thy various prodigals together, 
In long compassion wondering that we roam— 
Who are such brothers in the deathless hunger, 
Bringing us home. 

FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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LEX CAELESTIS 


The winds become a color and a sound 
When measured by the hollow pipes of Pan; 
The great, wild wanderers of earth resound 
Most sweetly under the constraint of ‘man; 
And in the silver tunnel of the flute, 
The sluice of ebony that is the fife, 
They enter, free and nondescript and mute, 
Blossoming into prosody of life. 
The organ speaks the language of the sky 
In vowelings which rumble through the heart 
That answers, like the Prophet, Here am I! 
And majesties of resonance impart 
A sense of freedom, though their harmony 
Is woven out of strict necessity. 

JACOB HAUSER. 


MONASTIC 
I 


BACHELOR QUARTERS 


Monk that I am, at heart, 
This austere cell 
Suits very well my art, ° 
Suits very well 


The way of one who ponders 
Heaven and earth 

And all between, yet wanders 
An inch-worm’s worth 


From left to right across 
The yellowing page... 
Or rhymes his gain and loss, 
His love or rage, 


In marginal notes that tell 
The few who read 
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His private heaven . . . or hell— 
For which, indeed, 

This sparely furnished cell 

Suits very well. 


II 


BACCALAUREUS 


Cherish your loneliness 
For this, alone, can bless; 


The near face of delight 
Enslaves the restless sight 


That, unenslaved, were free 
To rove eternity; 


And the voice speaking, near, 
Crowds from the chambered ear 


The slow, enormous word 
Of silence, nearly heard; 


And the near presence, there, 
Appropriates the air 
That had a world to wear! 


III 


AMNESIA 


Now, in this short and narrow street, 

I use the name my father bore, 

And wear the habit that is meet 

Among these people—but . . . before, 

Down what wrong turning did I fare, 

And lose the name Time knows me by, 

That I go asking, everywhere, 

(And stay unanswered): Who am I? 
DAVID MORTON. 
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BEFORE US, THE PURITANS 


Immigrants, we came to this land, 

Escaping from prince and kingdom, 

For caste and protocol, 

Asking no more than a door latched against hunger, 
A window open to stars. 


What legend was bright in our mind, 
What hand beckoned across the global arena, 
What voice cleaved the confusion of visa and passport? 


Was it you, who traded with red warriors at the river bank, 
Learning the way of the arrow, 

Smoking the peace pipe, 

Seeing tomahawk yield to plowshare? 


Ob Puritan, Puritan, 
Where are the Command ments? 
Where are the Scriptures? 


Immigrants, we came here, 

Learned in husbandry, 

To tread in the furrows of history, 

To winnow gleanings the harvester left in a field, 
But husks are stripped of corn, 

And straw is ash on the prairie. 


Has the wind risen? Is the tide at: flood? 
We must anchor by the rock before day fades. 
Our Father, Who art in heaven— 


There are those who have said, 

And they are many, 

This land is an oasis in the desert no longer, 
The water-hole is fenced with barbed wire, 
The fig tree shut behind thorned hedges, 
And we have heard 

Discourse among the exalted, 

Among those whose forebears ¢ame here, 
Even as we, immigrants, 

Escaping from prince and kingdom, 











From caste and protocol, 
Asking no more than a door latched against hunger, 
A window open to stars. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


OF MAGDALA 


Of earth is she, whose heart was glass to see without a wound 
The Cross of Christ go down, go down, go down along the ground. 


At first it fell like fall-time leaves, like winter-shaken birds, 
A faint discord deflected from, some crude misshapen words. 


Then it became a tumbling plane, a toppling mast at sea, 
Whose breakage cried: Come Magdalen, watch where I die for thee. 


She came to bend before His feet, she climbs behind His wood; 
The hill is caked with human wet, with mingled sweat and blood. 


All other pain is lesser pangs, is ripples in this sea: 
The God of Love comes down and dies, to rise again with me. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, F.C. 


INTAGLIO 


Too many cameos, too much relief. 
Too much of dusk undone by the lantern’s bright 
And bold attack. In the eyes too little light; 
Too few the words unspoken; spoken, few brief. 
Anger absconds from the scullery to swagger as chief, 
Prayer poses for her portrait during flight, 
The very stars grow garish in the night 
When the veil is torn from the grille of the anchoress, Grief. 
Now of intaglio the spirit has need: 
The knife’s deep delving and the buried blow, 
The beauty stumbled upon, the quiet creed, 
In the hermitage of the heart engraven low 
The Cross—and the Holy Ghost, as guest, to read 
The cloistered secrets of intaglio. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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BAPTISM 


A thimbleful of water, 
Secondsful of sound 

And the Binder and the Boundless 
In a helpless babe is bound. 


A momentful of Sacrament 
While time takes Timeless Rest 
And the Trinity is cradled 
Upon a mother’s breast. 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


“HE SHALL RENEW THE FACE OF THE EARTH” 





For all our ills and all our woes, 
Of joy we have no dearth, 

As did those ancient folk of old 
Who lived before your birth. 


Never a starry midnight comes, 
Never a midnight blue, 

Our Lady does not ride again 
To Bethlehem with you. 


Past any inn’s unfriendly door 
Never a wind goes by 

That does not carry in its song 
Saint Joseph’s tired sigh. 


And when a lantern’s feeble light 
Falls on a stable fioor 

The dumb and patient animals 
Remembering, adore. 


Never a pure white snowflake falls 

But years are rent apart 

And Mother lays her Christmas Rose 
Within some eager heart. 

SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 











¢y 


GROSVENOR LiSfA 


SANCTUARY 


I'd hollow out 
A cave of quiet 
In the snow, 
Hush the wind, 
Boldly defy it 
Chill to blow, 
Stop with my heart 
Its winter mouth, 
Until at last 
I'd made for you 
A sweet small South 
Against the blast. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


THE SWING 


This swing did not take the way 
of wind at the lips, 

whir at the ear, 

moon horn where the path dips 
out over the grass, 

leaf sound and feather, 

back through the curved air, 
hair lashed together. 


It was the same tree, 

not the same swing 

on which the men scaled up and down 
probing the fungus fecund ring. 

This swing carried knife and saw, 

pail of bright and dark shellac. 

After that we walked away 

only later coming back. 


The brush piled, the leaves pale and sick, 
the boughs stacked, the sky bends nearer. 
The heart swings in the hollow space 
grown so much dearer. 

SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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PRISONER 


It is the leaden hand holds down the heart, 

The weighted foot that will not let us fly. 

Cased in this awkward clay, of it no part, 

The tensed wing learns its torment from the sky. 

The paradox which thwarts us in the seed, 

The woman hidden in the flesh of men, 

The hunger that no food we have can feed, 

By daylight drowned, in dream learns flight again. 

Yet this unrest our patience might compose, 

Tracking small sunlight up a stubborn hill, 

Wearing the thorn in peace beside the rose, 

Except two forms will over-ride our will: 

The sunlight speaking through the prison leaf; 

The shapeless word that will not bear our grief. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


HANGAR OF LOVE 


Now when the golden fox of day hides in his den, 
Mary and I, slowly walking, arm in arm, 
Come to the weathered bridge that spans the stream. 


We lean upon the rail to watch 
The little silver foxes of the moon 
Run rippling waters. 


There is a solace in the air tonight, 

Soothing and silky as a thistledown. 

We do not think of Life’s autumnal years 

When we must frugally prepare, even as squirrels prepare, 
For winter time: 

Nor do we think of nights austere and chill 

When we shall feel our world slipping, 

Slipping from our too drowsy mind and tired hands: 
Of life’s long winter days 

When one may stumble in the night 

Lashed by the fury of time’s harrowing winds, 

Grow weary, even as the earth is weary— 











For tonight, Mary and I 
Stand on the weathered bridge and watch 
The little silver foxes of the moon, 

And in our breasts is a deep content 

For our thoughts are caged 

Within the hangar of love. 


HOMECOMING 





BENJAMIN BAKER. 


They the redeemed will soon return— 
(not as they were on leaving) 
They will be one with ways and means 


of loneliness of grieving. 


They will be aliens, though they be 


of flesh and bone related 
to the accrued of all of every 
mile removed and weighted. 


Though they return to sing or dance— 


(the will in them relenting) 


Memory will pin them to the past 


transfixed in the lamenting. 


And there will be questions in their eyes: 


of sights too true for telling 


how it was done or why or where 
there was no time for dwelling. . . . 


Yet, there will be wars and wars again, 


even as more deceiving: 


they had retrieved the thing they lost 


of what they lost in leaving. 


> 


(They the redeemed who will return, 


only to find the spirit burn 
in what they left 
alone, bereft 

in what they left in leaving.) 


LILLIAN EVERTS. 








QUESTION 


I and my soul asked, “Why do we suffer?” 

The Lord and my soul laughed, ““Why do you ask?” 

I and my soul replied, “Is this only a jest?” 

The Lord and my soul were strong. They said, “Be tougher.” 


“O soul,” I said, “of all the world of spirit 

Why do you leave me, and shuttle?” 

The Lord and my soul as a parting sword laid answer in severe and 
silent rebuttal. 

“O querulous self,” I cried, “Can you hear it, hear it?” 


O fish and bird and tree! O stone and star! 

O painless bright, O wholly free of woe! 

Must you always fly as a flag while there is disaster? 

Must all of my soul be heaven within, and only my mind so far? 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 


INDUSTRIAL POEMS 


POWER STATION 


The hidden cushion takes the shock 
Of Earth and Heaven’s secret powers 
Which fall with fury on the mock 
Cathedral with its awkward towers. 


The latticed steel and jewelled spires 

Glint against the evening sun, 

Holding aloft the singing wires 

With the pulse of many and heart of One. 


Button and switch are quiet goads 

To send red horses over the hill 

Or rein them down when far-off loads 
Pause with the quiet of mine and mill. 


Out of the night electric ghosts 

Tear to tatters the misty shroud, 

And dance a reel on serried posts 

And poke bright fingers through a cloud. 











And when the wraiths take light and form 
In flashes through the enchanted dark, 

A trap is set to meet the storm 

And all the bluster of a spark; 


Let lightning swing its saraband 
Amid the sky’s prodigious sound, 
There is a cupped and glovéd hand 
To hurl it broken to the ground. 


SCREW DRIVER 


Compelling elbow and persuasive wrist, 

Half force, half logic in the clockwise twist, 
Insinuate the metal through the grain. 

Wood draws to willing wood, without a sound, 
Without barbaric blemish swiftly bound. 


Pine pledged to oak, the union shall remain 
Till another mind turns with another hand 
Reversing years upon the shining screw, 
And subtle grip of bone, and heavy thew 
Turn counter-clock at word of countermand. 


OPEN HEARTH FURNACE 


Astronomers who stare upon a world 

In the making or the breaking, look on less 

Of wonder than the eye before the vent 

Where the atoms find a new identity, 

And iron purged of dross within the pit 

Holds an iridescent bubble to the view, 

Crying, “I’m clean, and have the strength of ten.” 


X-RAY 


The house that holds the restless heart 

Is stripped of all accoutrements of flesh 

And stands there naked in its flexing rafters. 
God stares into the crevice of the soul 

For any good or evil hidden there 
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But the genie of the dark light watches only 
The flaws in bone or metal, probing deep 
To find the hidden blemish in the weld. 
The clay of Adam and the steel of Cain 
Are porous when the furious barbs are hurled 
Out of a vacuum at the silvered plate, 

And shadow more than substance tells the story. 


TELESCOPE MIRROR 


Look in the giant mirror 
And you look into a well, 
The depth of which is Time, 
The gauge of which is Light. 


The Heavens coming nearer 
Uncover parts of Hell, 

Where Order stands at prime, 
And Chaos turns in flight. 


There is no Present here, 
Only the empty spool 
Of centuries unwound 
Before men and Desire. 


Only the Past is clear 
In the enormous pool 
Of silver that has drowned 
The noise of worlds on ‘fire. 


The speed of light is known, 
But not the speed of thought 
Crossing the Milky Way 

On rapid wings of prayer. 


Some day it may be shown 

How Light and Darkness fought 
When Evil lost the Day 

Upon the prism’s stair. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 














THE REVOLT AGAINST THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


LL followers of contemporary literature are aware of the poetic 

war that has been waged in this country and abroad for more 
than a quarter of a century. They know that, dating from the time 
of Amy Lowell and her Imagists and writers of “polyphonic prose,” 
innovators in a long succession have invaded the field, have challenged 
the idols and the ideals of centuries, and have established themselves 
in power under such names as “impressionists,” “‘expressionists,” “‘sur- 
realists,” and “ultra-modernists.” But while all readers of current 
verse realize that a revolutionary transformation has been occurring, 
too few understand the basic nature of recent trends. Most observers 
are inclined to assume that the changes have been primarily in the 
externals, the technique of poetry; they fail to see that, although tech- 
nique has indeed been affected radically when not abandoned entirely, 
the revolt has been aimed fundamentally not against any mere form 
or mode of expression, but against the very spirit of poetic utterance— 
or, to put matters still more pointedly, against the human spirit that 
is the fountain of poetic utterance. 

Poetry traditionally, since the beginnings of recorded expression, 
has been the spokesman of man’s inner consciousness. If it deals with 
a Trojan War, it is none the less concerned with the feelings of a 
Hector and a Patroclus; if it weaves a ballad about “Helen fair,” it tells 
of the grief of her bereaved lover, lamenting “Night and day on me 
she cries”; if it describes the tragedy of a Hamlet or a Lear, it trembles 
with the tumult within the soul of the protagonist; or if it merely 
builds itself about daffodils, about a field mouse, a cloud or a night- 
ingale, it suffuses and transforms and on occasion glorifies its subject 
by means of the mind, the emotions and the imagination of the author. 
No matter what its physical theme, therefore, poetry has always been 
created primarily out of the power and perceptions of the human spirit; 
and when it has not been so created it has not long been recognized 
as poetry. 

It is this basic truth that the modernistic revolt has from the be- 
ginning set about to overturn. It has not, indeed, always been delib- 
erate or direct or even conscious in this aim; but it has nevertheless 
moved toward its goal with an increasing and deadly acceleration. Its 
distrust of the inner realities was long ago evident when it cried 
“Taboo!” at the use of words such as “soul,” “truth,” “beauty,” and 
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“virtue”; and while these expressions had doubtless been abused and 
overworked, it has become evident that the real objection has been not 
so much to the terms themselves as to the things which they represent. 
This much is clear from one simple fact: that the things which they 
represent have been scorned or ignored. Examine the subject-matter 
of modern poetry, and you will find little if any recognition of the 
inner realities; little if any indication of the existence of the trinity of 
truth, beauty and goodness. The very titles of recent collections— 
titles such as “Chelsea Rooming House,” “Calling Western Union,” 
and “Afternoon with a Pawnbroker”—are significant of the change to 
the superficial, the objective and the mundane aspects of life. Not 
that one might not conceivably write good poetry about a Chelsea 
rooming house or even about Western Union (hard as that would be 
to imagine! ), but that such poetry could be written only if the subject 
were used as a sounding board for the human spirit—which is precisely 
what is never done. Instead, modern poetry gives us only. the barren- 
ness of externals, often with no more depth than the following, by 
C. B. Christesen (which I find in a recent compilation of Australian 
verse) : 

Life’s a Popeye comic, son; 

you'll make out all right 

if you eat your spinach, son; 

you'll win every fight. 


When it is not written with a sneer such as the above, it is often 
a mere superficial listing of impressions, without any redeeming beauty, 
and without significance, as in Sandburg’s “Bug Spots”: 


This bug carries spots on his back. 

Last summer he carried ‘these spots. 

Now it is spring and he is back here again 

With a domino design over his wings. 

All winter he has been in a bedroom, 

In a hole, in a hammock, hung up, stuck away... . 


When the modern describes the magnificent eternal things of nature, 
he does so in the mood of Wallace Stevens, whom “‘the slopping of the 


sea” reminds “of rosy chocolate and gilt umbrellas,” or of T. S. Eliot, 
in his well known lines, 


When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table. 


And when the modern turns to love, he shows no realization that 
here is a masterful and at times a sublime driving force that moves 
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through man like a wind from the Creator. Instead, he writes with 
a smirk and a sneer, with the allusiveness of the gutter, and with that 
grimacing sophistication which reveals nothing but the lack of all pro- 
found knowledge. We see this tendency in an offering such as Ken- 
neth Rexroth’s “Education”: 


Strong ankled, sun burned, almost naked, 
The daughters of California 

Educate reluctant humanists; 

Drive into their skulls with tennis balls 
The unhappy realization 

That nature is still stronger than man. 


Proceeding further along the same road is Clark Mills’ 


He saw her first in an eat-quick joint, 
over his coffee. She was O. K., 

and all alone, and not at all 

bad, and she smiled, and after all, 

if you get what I mean—why not? 


How far have we come from Hood’s “She stood breast-high amid the 
corn” or “O saw ye not fair Ines?,” or from Tennyson’s “O that ’twere 
possible,” or from the love sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning or 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti! 

On those rare occasions when the modern approaches subjective 
utterance, he sees “green skies” and “blue lindens,” as does Lillard 
McCloud in a recent issue of the magazine Tomorrow; and on those 
still rarer occasions when he mentions divinity, he writes with a jab 
not only of unbelief (which is his privilege) but of something approach- 
ing blasphemy, as when Gil Orlovitz in the Rocky Mountain Review 
speaks of the “snout” of God. For the revolt against the human spirit 
quite logically if not inevitably leads to a revolt against all spirit, and 
to a contempt for all objects of the reverence and faith of millions. 

The idea that much of the rebellion is in the nature of a gigantic 
hoax—that it does not represent sincere conviction but merely a desire 
to “get away with things”—is suggested by the recent Ern Malley affair, 
in which two Australian soldiers created the character of Ern Malley 
out of whole cloth, manufactured his “poetry” in one afternoon by 
copying sentences from various reference works with no aim except to 
avoid making sense, and were taken seriously both in Australia and in 
America before the exposure of the fraud. Since the admittedly non- 
sensical productions of Malley were accepted with such a solemn readi- 
ness and acclaim, what are we to think of the editors and critics who 
have been applauding other work in the modernistic vanguard? If we 
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are to believe them serious, how are we to regard them as sane? And 
if we are to consider them sane, what are we to believe as to their sin- 
cerity? The conclusion would seem to me to be self-evident: they 
manifest a complete lack of that balancing force known as the critical 
faculty. And this is to be explained on one of two grounds: first, 
that, so blinded by the blare and fanfare of modernistic pronounce- 
ments, they have lost their critical faculty, and are no more able to 
distinguish between good verse and bad than a man without eyes can 
choose between blue and yellow. Or else, though they do retain the 
power to judge, they have lost all faith in their own judgment; they 
accept the views of others just as a sufferer from indigestion might 
accept pre-digested food; and this means that they make themselves 
mere mirrors and megaphones for the postures and views of the self- 
advertisers, the trapeze performers, the anti-poets, and all that crowd 
of extroverts and hangers-on whose interest is not art nor poetry nor 
beauty, but exhibitionism and amusement and inflation of the ego. 

This will explain, it seems to me, why reason has stepped down 
from the stage, and chaos has stepped up; this will explain why the 
revolt against the human spirit has made such devastating inroads, and 
threatens, unless checked, to drive poetry to the remote backwoods. 
But once we recognize the reality behind the rebellion—once we under- 
stand that it is not only traditional poetry and its technique that are 
under attack, but the equally traditional qualities of truth and beauty 
and humanity—we will be able to rally to the defense in a more united 
and telling stand than heretofore, for we will realize that the revolt 
against the human spirit in poetry is in its essence an onslaught against 
civilization itself. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Thirty Poems, by Thomas Merton. New York: New Directions. $1.00. 

Anyone with previous experience of Thomas Merton’s work in 
SPIRIT, The New Yorker or View, will appreciate a reviewer's diffi- 
culty in attempting to do justice to Thirty Poems. The volume effects 
an annoying sense of inadequacy, a shapeless conviction that, iceberg- 
like, only a fraction of its beauty and content has been grasped. Even 
that fraction, however, leaves the reader at once stirred and curiously 
calmed, conscious and perhaps envious of the serene, hard certainty of 
soul from which these poems have taken form. That certainty is the 
certainty of the poet’s faith. Like Hopkins, Thomas Merton has pene- 
trated the pious surfaces of religion (on which the plethora of good- 
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hearted second-raters have expended their syrupy energies) and, having 
identified himself with the essence of his faith, seems to have derived 
more of its peace and its promise than most men ever suspect is there. 
From the point of view of his poetry, at least, this has resulted in the 
paradox of a young man (Thomas Merton is twenty-nine) who is over- 
poweringly aware of irony, yet is deeply comforted, in spite of that 
awareness, by an Intangible which is beyond all irony. 

The poet’s attitude is essentially paradox: one senses indulgent de- 
tachment often, yet knows that this poet laughs more gladly over any 
small beauty or agonizes more sharply over all that must be met with 
weeping. What have come to be accepted as the necessary treatments 
of war (the opposites of platitudinous sanctimony and clattering bru- 
talism of detail) are entirely absent from this work. And yet few 
modern poets can be said to be more achingly conscious of the present 
conflict. “Iphigenia: Politics” comes immediately to mind in this re- 
gard, as does another poem, “For My Brother: Reported Missing in 
Action, 1943,” which is possibly the greatest of its kind since the “Ave 
Frater Atque Vale” of Catullus. The final stanza, at least, must be 
quoted: 


For in the wreckage of your April Christ lies slain, 
And Christ weeps in the ruins of my spring: 

The money of Whose tears shall fall 

Into your weak and friendless hand, 

And buy you back to your own land: 

The silence of Whose tears shall fall 

Like bells upon your alien tomb. 

Hear them and come: they call you home.” 


If the violence of war is missing from his volume, it is not because 
the poet is untouched by it but rather because, being too acutely touched, 
he pays tragedy the tribute of wordlessness. 

Thomas Merton’s sharp imagery is a delight. Here is to be found 
a sensuous word-play, a breaking down of eye- and ear-effects into odd, 
Huysmans-like patterns which have the strongly individualized lines 
of the decadents, the painful and never quite successful striving to 
express the inexpressible, and at the same time the promise of some- 
thing much more. The conceits employed are sometimes too wide, and 
at times torturously reminiscent of the metaphysicals. Occasionally 
overreaching himself, the poet comes dangerously near the edge of gro- 
tesquerie (“the hollow barrels of my ears”). And though there are 
isolated poems, such as “Lent in a Year of War,” in which the allusions 
are too refined, too personalized to be understandable, the general im- 
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pact of this wisely slender volume is one of genuine, unremitting excel- 
lence. Sight becomes sound, sound becomes tangible beauty of object; 
unbelievable sensuousness bursts from common words dropped into 
uncommon pattern, relation, mood. From microscopic refinement of 
experience such lines as these are produced: 


O music the color of olives! . . . 
Watch where the song becomes the color of carnations, 
And flowers like wounds in the white dust of Spain. 


Exchanging the routine treatments of the more common subjects 
of poetry for new and striking treatments of his own, Thomas Merton 
is able to write beautifully of spring, in martial allegory, and to take 
effects usually shrouded in softness or ghostliness, and give them hard 
sharp identity. Touch the bayonet edges of these night pictures: 


How long will starlight weep as sharp as thorns. . 


Moonlight rings upon the ice as sudden as a footstep; 
Starlight clinks upon the dooryard stone, too like a latch... . 


Though the rhyme-reader will find little in this volume, which 
has a discipline other than that of rhyme, measure and conventional 
form, those who truly love poetry must rejoice over this book and this 
poet who can so sincerely re-present the themes of an ancient faith with 
so much of what is fine in the modern tradition. 

The volume is published as the latest of New Directions’ ‘Poets of 
the Year” series; and one cannot help suggesting to the publishers (who 
are proud in print of the various “fine presses” that turn out their 
books) that they proof-read their galleys a bit more accurately. This 
“fine press,” at any rate, has managed a couple of typographical errors. 
But no gremlin of the press or printer’s devil can chill the enthusiasm 
that is so genuinely and deservedly aroused by Thomas Merton’s Thirty 
Poems.—Paul Morton. 


Album of Destiny, by Jesse Stuart. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 

To write some five hundred poems on the sun, wind and rain, the 
varied flora and monotonously similar fauna of Kentucky, to whisper 
interminably about passion and shed angry tears over its short life, to 
write with technical mastery and achieve nothing but empty emotional- 
ism for readers who are taken in by the dreary semblance of substance— 
this is the barren Sahara of Jesse Stuart’s latest and widely-acclaimed 
book of life. 
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This present, and possibly minority, opinion is based on a philoso- 
phy totally opposed to an unappetizing serving of underdone corn-pone, 
made from a batter of epicureanism, pantheism and deism. Such views 
are reflected by the long series of characters who step forward in each 
of the seasonal sections of the poem, and in the scattered lyrics which 
must be considered the author’s own statements. To be specific, these 
field workers, miners and muleteers, lead lives as elemental and as animal 
as the bullsnakes, copperheads, gray lizards and green scorpions, who 
interrupt the rural picture to converse with themselves or with the 
grass. 

These human animals are tortured because they are young and 
passion has seized their veins; they pour their energies and their wilful- 
ness (although they deny will and blame poverty or their parents for 
their limited interest) into an orgiastic pattern of adulteries; they be- 
moan their past, but only because it has disappeared; they resent their 
future, because it means physical change, gray hair, grossness of flesh, 
the slowed walk and the tomb which is the end of all. These are the 
strings on which Jesse Stuart plays. ‘Come love today: there is no 
time for losing,” says Tobias Bentley, echoing an often silly Robert 
Herrick. Flem Spry repeats the idea: “Tonight we love: tomorrow we 
must die”; Fern Bently is stronger: “We have not felt eternal pulse 
of love Know life is false and utter nothingness.” Seth Deane repeats: 
there is “No substitute to take the body’s place,” hence there is only 
“nothingness” when “the worms” take over. Even the dawn rises to 
remind youth: “it’s spring and not eternity.” Now and then the flag 
is waved earnestly, and it is made to appear that although man becomes 
nothing but dust, it is at least good American dust, and that whatever 
children may have been scattered into existence are good American flesh 
and blood. - 

The gallery of speakers includes the chief character, John, who is 
forever frightened that his Kathaleen “will be some day rose petals 
for the sun”; Trueman Abdon, who doubts that there is a soul and 
greedily chooses to slink away from parties “‘with some man’s Love; 
it does not matter whose” and a tribe of similar adulterers, Jeremiah 
Strickland, Harry Dartmore, Jim Stevens, Red Holbrook, Emmanuel 
Frainwood and Royster Pennix, and their quarry, Madge Lambkin, Rene 
Madden, Ella Leakins, Bee More and Kathleen Nippart. There are 
the inevitable murderers—Ella Hailey, Mart Tussie, Bruce Skeens and 
others—but not revenue men. The assorted population is too stiflingly 
comparable to that of the privately printed, and fortunately little 
known, work of Edgar Lee Masters. 
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When God drifts across the scene, He is hardly to be recognized; 
He is the voice of the serpent or of the grass, a jonquil or a fern. Robert 
Diesel pontificates: 


You ask me if there is a living God. 
I say it does not matter when I see 
God in the fresh turned slopes of loamy sod, 
God in the white blossoms on the apple tree. 


The rest of the time He is either a dim biblical echo, or the guardian of 
a Moslem Paradise. The latter appears in the author’s prayer, “Creator 
of the Universe Give Them” (p. 246), where an unrecognizable deity is 
asked to prepare special delights for all the young killed in the war: 
the pleasure of shaving for the first time, plenty of girls “with winter 
ragweed-colored hair,” lots of “charcoal-broil’d steaks with brown 
french-fries, Butter and bread and cigarettes and beer,” and a calendar 
where it is forever April. 

There are a few exceptions. Leonard Landgraves is sorrowful in 
alien rooms where he cannot smell the pines; Norman Welch sings the 
beauties of well-mastered farmland; Trace Hargis and Munford Sowards 
are magnificently bitter toward the mole-life of miners; Elizabeth Grif- 
fin is grateful for the loveliness of God in “Time’s corridors’; Sammie 
Raines utters a lovely elegy for wind-blown hair. There are brilliant 
images and much efiective nature description. But these, like April, 
are not enough. All in all, the volume is rebirth of Shelley’s spirit, and 
Shelley, when he tried to think, was the most immature of all poets.— 
James Edward Tobin. 


Louder than the Drum, by Gerard Previn Meyer. New York: The League 
To Support Poetry. $1.60. . 

It is difficult to evaluate a small book of poems. If the reviewer's 
personal standards are high, the poet who has only a few poems to offer 
runs a hard chance of being praised with warmth, unless he does 
startlingly well in a few of the poems. And it seems only proper that 
a reviewer’s standards should be rigorous., If he is kindly, and reviews 
with the heart instead of the head, he is not being fair to prospective 
buyers of the new book. The present reviewer finds Mr. Meyer's 
Louder than the Drum good in its own way, but not at all excellent. 
These poems were selected as the winning manuscript in the 1943 con- 
test conducted by The League To Support Poetry. But despite this 
argument, the poems, though generally lofty in content, seem to lack 
emotional vigor. 
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That there are faint strains from other poets here and there (e. g., in 
“Loss of the Transports,” which owes something to Father Hopkins), is 
no discredit to Mr. Meyer. He has sufficient originality of treatment 
to counterbalance occasional derivations; and the poet can be pardoned 
such dependence, until he strikes at last upon an individual technique. 
He has a freedom of rhythm and a fine clarity of expression. The poems 
deepen in quality towards the end of the book, and especially com- 
mendable are the translations from Rimbaud. The sonnets on the 
soul’s immortality and spirituality are inferior to the rest of the work. 
The following lines, from the Latin of George Herbert, have a seven- 
teenth-century sweetness of which Herbert himself might be proud: 


Gardens, delightes of your lady, wither now; 

Ye deck’d her coffine, ye have liv’d enow. 

Loe, your grace growes rough with thorns that harowe 
Other hands than hers with a sharpe sorrowe. . . 


Wherefore, no gardens but grave-yardes yee bee 
As long as each recalles the absent shee. 

Well, perish all! nor after this lett shadie 

Leafe or bud come forth to seeke his ladie. 


Let all to the rootes, their fathers graues, returne: 
God gaue the flow’rs free tombes, yee neede no urne. 
Dy: or liue onely till, with euening, 
The dewe sad waters for your death shall bring. 
—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


In the Beginning, A Trilogy of One Act Plays, by Isabel Harriss Barr. 
Boston: Baker’s Plays. ' 

The poetic play is the misunderstood child of the arts. Few are 
written and less are actable, and when we encounter a genuine effort 
along the fundamental pattern of good poetry and good theater, we say 
“Welcome!” Miss Barr offers three brief Christmas plays dealing with 
the Birth, Crucifixtion and Resurrection of our Saviour. The opening 
play, “The Coming,” presents a young shepherd talking to his mother 
about the great star, and the doubts that came into her mind. The 
second, “The Passing,” is the indignant talk of some neighbors when a 
just man is to be put to death, and the arguments of others who seek 
to justify their malice with reason. The third play, “The Return,” 
tells the story of the Resurrection in the neighborly language of the 
disciples. Stripped of the traditional biblical language, without “thee” 
and “thou,” the diction seems human and timeless. The scene between 
Pilate and the Centurion after the Crucifixion is a dramatic event, un- 
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folded with a fine economy of words. The three plays constitute a 
moving pageant although the brief episodes present a constant physical 
problem in the shifting of scenery. 

The ear accepts the natural language of the Trilogy but occasion- 
ally rebels at the unrelieved short lines. Rhymes are frequent and 
graceful, but some of these speeches would benefit with longer lines, at 
least of pentameter length. Alfred Kreymborg, who writes the intro- 
duction, is a specialist in the poetic drama and comments on the decep- 
tive simplicity of Miss Barr’s language, and I agree, wishing only for a 
greater variety of verse cadence than a line of three accents permits. 
This group of plays invites stage presentation by Catholic school and 
college groups, especially during the Christmas season.—A. M. Sullivan. 


The Tidings Poets, Volume Two. Los Angeles: The Tidings. $1.25. 

In the introductory poem by Yetza Gillespie the words “a blessing 
unequivocal” might sum up collectively the twenty-six poems which 
comprise volume two of The Tidings Poets. This miniature anthology 
of poems, chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Kenton Kilmer from the weekly 
book page of The Tidings, official organ of the Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles, is far above the usual run of competent verse. Marked by two 
features which lift it immediately toward distinction—one the pre- 
dominantly singing quality of the lines and the other the unpretentious 
sincerity of the poets represented—this slim volume is refreshing as 
April rain with its implicit promise. 

Where each poem in a book is so rewarding one is tempted to point 
out the significant phrase or lines in individual poems which together 
make the whole collection well-rounded and satisfying. Since that is 
not possible here, certain particularly noteworthy poems deserve espe- 
cial mention. For instance, “Child’s Song 2,” by Joseph Joel Keith, is a 
lyric with music in every syllable; ““Nun in a Victory Garden,” by Sister 
Mary Maura, S.S.N.D., with its warmth and human understanding, is 
undoubtedly one of the finest poems in the book. “Inscription for a 
Fireplace,” by M. Whitcomb Hess is quite perfect in its simplicity; 
“While Heaven Sings,” by James L. Duff, with its strong, sure lines is 
itself a clue to the high standard of poems published by the poetry editor 
of The Tidings. The fine-wrought lyrics of Gladys McKee, Elinor 
Lennen and Yetza Gillespie, among others, leave a lasting impression. 

An anthology, to be successful, must have poems to suit all moods. 
The delicate and delightful humor found in George Mitchell’s “Another 
Miracle,” and Murray Lavery’s St. Andrew’s poem, “November 30,” 
Kenton Kilmer’s. arresting “Proem,” and Mrs. Kilmer’s (Frances 
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Frieseke) moving “Epilogue,” with its children and merry saints, add 
immeasurably to the value of the collection.—Isabel Harriss Barr. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monterey, Mass. 
To the Editor—I have liked very much the editorials and articles in 
SPIRIT recently—especially M. Whitcomb Hess on Socrates, etc. 

It was very funny to read about your being called a fraud. I 
would say the difficulty may be this. You are willing that a poem 
should have meaning, message, etc., but also insist on emotion. The 
poets think you object to the thought because they don’t realize, can’t 
see, being too close to them, that their poems haven’t communicated the 
emotion. They have the emotion and read it into their poems when 
they read them. It is very curious and mysterious that sometimes a 
manuscript—either prose or poetry—doesn’t produce the effect the au- 
thor intended. This is eventually apparent. But sometimes not for a 
long time. The poet so much wants his poem to be good, he thinks 
it is.—Margery Mansfield. 


Fenton, Mich. 

To the Editor—I can’t resist expressing the deep delight I received 
from that unique twin cameo “Ox-Bone Madonna.” I find myself lin- 
gering over them, unable to make a choice. One can’t help a bit of 
whimsical wondering how much they would have delighted such lovers 
of the Mother of God as Chaucer, Hopkins, Francis Thompson, ef al.; 
in fact this continuity of Marian poetic tradition gives a fresh signifi- 
cance to the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, a sort of unity of 
Catholic instinct. 

Pardon my seeming effusiveness, but the flawless poignancy and 
quality of these two justify, did nothing else, the aims of your society 
and its admirable publication. They are heartening proof, too, that 
Catholic poetic talent is not dormant. 

May I hazard a wish that it might prove feasible to reprint this 
impeccable pair, accompanied perhaps by a lithograph, as a Christmas 
brochure for one’s friends for 1945. Could this possibly be managed? — 
June Roethlisberger. 





The Index to SPIRIT, Volume XI, is now ready. Subscribers may 
obtain a copy on request, addressed to the office and accompanied by a 
three cent stamp. 
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An anthology of distinctive verse from the 
best of the year’s poems which have appeared 
in THE TIDINGS, selected by Kenton Kilmer 
and his wife, Frances Frieseke, both of whom 
have contributed poems to this collection. 


A year ago, when Volume I of THE TIDINGS 
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